PLATT,   HOUSMAN  AND  KER

invaded holes and corners, and his taste ranged from the
Divine Comedy to Jorrocks's Jaunts. He followed his inclinations
and read for his own delight, with a keen and natural relish,
not a dutiful and obedient admiration of the things which are
admired by the wise and good. Nor were his studies warped
and narrowed by ambition. A scholar who means to build
himself a monument must spend much of his life in acquiring
knowledge which for its own sake is not worth having, and
in reading books which do not in themselves deserve to be
read; at ilia iacent multa et praedara relicta.
Music was a rival of literature in his affections, and his
knowledge of the art and its history was almost an expert's.
He followed with interest and understanding the progress of
discovery in the natural sciences, and his acquaintance with
zoology in particular was such as few laymen can boast. In
conclusion it is proper to mention his vices. He was addicted
to tobacco and indifferent to wine, and he would squander
long summer days on watching the game of cricket.
His happy and useful life is over, and now begins the steady
encroachment of oblivion, as those who remember him are
in their turn summoned away. This record will not preserve,
perhaps none could preserve, more than an indistinct and
lifeless image of the friend who is lost to us: good, kind, bright,
unselfish, and as honest as the day; versatile without shallow-
ness, accomplished without ostentation, a treasury of hidden
knowledge which only accident brought to light, but which
accident brought to light perpetually, and which astonished
us so often that astonishment lost its nature and we should
have wondered more if wonders had failed. Yet what most
eludes description is not the excellence of his gifts but the
singularity of his essential being, his utter unlikeness to any
other creature in the world.
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